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THE BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society held their 
Second Jubilee Meeting, at MANCHESTER, on the evening of the 
23rd of October, 1884. 

The gathering was intended as a kind of supplement to 
the one recently held in London, under the presidency of the 
Prince of Wales, to celebrate the Jubilee year of the Society, 
and advantage was taken of the presence of Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley in this country to invite him to speak at the Meeting. 

The hall was densely crowded for some time before the chair 
was taken, anda large number of people who failed to get in 
went to an overflow meeting. Mr. H. M. Stanley, on entering 
the hall with his host, Mr. Hutton, was received with great 
enthusiasm. Cardinal Manning, the Bishop of Salford, and 
other speakers were also greeted with cheers. The chair was 
taken by Mr. J. F. Hutton, and there were present : The Dean 
of Manchester, the Rev. Dr. Macfadyen, Mr. Alderman King, 
the Rev. Dr. Pope, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., Mr. Isaac 
Hoyle, the Rev. T. Willis, Archdeacon Anson, the Rev. Canon 
Stowell, Canon Woodhouse, Mr. G. Milner, the Rev. Chauncy 
Maples (of Lake Nyassa), the Rev. L. M. Simmons, the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson (formerly a Slave), the Rev. S.A. Steinthal, Mr. 
James Clark (of Street), Mr. W. H. Newett, Mr. Percy Glass, 
Mr. Francis Godlee, Mr. T. H. Barker, Mr. C. Corbett, 
Mr. R. Longden, Mr. J. Clark, Mr. Es Wynne Humphreys, 
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Mr. Charles H. Allen (Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society), 


and others. 
Mr. Godlee read letters which had been received from 


several gentlemen who had been invited and were unable to be 


present. 
The BisHop oF MANCHESTER, writing from Lowestoft, 


said :— 

I very much regret that absence from home will prevent me from 
attending the meeting in the Free Trade Hall to-morrow night, which I doubt 
not will give an effective utterance to what has become an undying instinct 
in the heart of every true Englishman—his hatred, under every form, of the 
name and the principle of Slavery. I am glad that occasion has been 
taken for this purpose of the visit to Manchester of the great African explorer, 
Mr. H. M. Stanley. He can tell the audience what he has seen of the horrors 
of Slavery in that Dark Continent. But there are not wanting indications 
that elsewhere the principle of this hateful institution is still alive, and our 
vigilance is needed to prevent the good name of England from becoming in any 
way tainted by it. The Free Trade Hall has heard the utterance of great 
principles before to-day affecting the policy of the Empire and the prosperity 
of England, but never of a greater than that which I trust will be re-affirmed 
to-morrow night—that on no soil where the flag of England flies shall men: 
be Slaves. 

I hope that your meeting will be in every way a success and am very sorry 
that I cannot take part in it. 

Mr. ArtuurR Pease, M.P., President of the Society, in 


his letter said :— 


The meeting of Parliament will prevent my being with you at Manchester 
on Thursday. I trust that the meeting will quicken the interest in the work 
of the Anti-Slavery Society and secure for it generous support. The work 
of England in this cause was not completed when our own Slaves were freed. 
The civilised world looks to England to champion the oppressed, and we must 
not give up the struggle till every bondsman has been made free. 


The Bishop of Newcastle wrote to express sympathy and 
regret that engagements in his Diocese prevented his attend- 
ance, but he wished to become an annual subscriber. 

The other letters. were from the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Wm. M‘Arthur, M.P., Mr. James Cropper, M.P., Mr. Jacob 
Bright, M.P., Mr. John Slagg, M.P., Mr. Robert Leake, M.P., 
Mr. Benjamin Armitage, M.P., Mr. Arthur Arnold, M.P., Mr. 
Henry Lee, M.P., the Rev. Dr. M‘Laren, the Bishop of 
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Newcastle, Canon Wilberforce, Canon Knox-Little, and the Rev. 
E. Hewlett, Mr. James Long, and Mr. R.. W. Felkin (who was 
prevented by illness from attending and speaking as arranged). 

A subscription list on behalf of the Society was 
opened, and the following sums were announced as annual 
subscriptions :— 


Jas. F. Hutton, Esq. ene « £5 0 0 
Sir W. McArthur, M.P.... - s:. 5.8 
Mr. Jas. Cropper, M.P. __... &, oa 
The Bishop of Newcastle (Rt. Bex 

E. A. Wilberforce) - -F 2 £ 


Forms of subscription or donation were laid upon the 
seats, with the request that they might be filled up and 
returned to the Secretary of the Society. 

It was computed that nearly 5,000 persons had assembled 
in the Free Trade Hall, and an overflow meeting in the neigh- 
bouring Hall of the Y.M.C.A. of between 1,000 and 1,500 
persons met under the presidency of Mr. GEorGE MILNER. 

Although Mr. H. M. Stanley spoke for nearly an hour in 
the large meeting, he very good naturedly consented to address 
the overflow meeting ; and the same courtesy was shown by 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, the Bishop of Salford, and the Rev. 
Chauncy Maples. 

The Anti-Slavery Society is greatly indebted for the 
success of this Jubilee Meeting to the exertions and influence 
of the local Committee formed to carry out the arrangements, 
and it specially owes its thanks to the energetic and efficient 
action of the Honorary Secretaries, Mr. Francis GODLEE and 
Mr. Percy Gass. 

The Committee consisted of the following gentlemen :— 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Manchester, The 
Right Rev. Herbert Vaughan, D.D., Bishop of Salford, 
The Very Rev. John Oakley, M.A., Dean of Manchester, 
Benjamin Armitage, Esq., M.P., Arthur Arnold, Esq., M.P., 
Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P., W. H. Houldsworth, Esq., M.P., 
Robert Leake, Esq., M.P., Henry Lee, Esq., M.P., John 
Slagg, Esq., M.P., Rev. E. Hewlett, M.A., Rev. J. A. 
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‘Macfadyen, M.A., D.D., Rev. Alex. Maclaren, B.A., D.D., 
Rey. W. B. Pope, D.D., Rev. L. M. Simmons, Rev. S. ‘A. 
Steinthal, Rev. Canon Stowell, M.A., Rev. Thomas Willis, 
Messrs. James F. Hutton, J.P., T. H. Barker, C. G. B. Corbett, 
Abel Heywood, J.P., Oliver Heywood, J.P., Isaac Hoyle, 
J.P., E. Wynne Humphreys, Alderman John King, Jun., J.P., 
Robert Longdon,’ George Milner, W. H. Newett, Wm. 
O’Hanlon, Herbert’ Philips, J.P., Alfred Simpson, William 
Simpson, Professor’T. Theodores. 


The CHarrMAN said he felt it his duty, as a merchant and a represen- 
tative of commercial interests, to attend that meeting and express deep 
contrition for the offences of the past. Nearly every merchant of this 
country in former years was more or less stained with the stain of Slavery. 
Our ancestors in their commercial relations had need of labour. They little 
thought of the wrongs and evils they were inflicting upon their fellow-beings 
in Africa. They all knew that during the previous century the export of 
Slaves from the coast of Africa was an outcome of commerce. For at least 
a century the Anti-Slavery Society had been striving and using its utmost 
endeavours to suppress that atrocious traffic. They all knew that 50 years 
ago Great Britain abolished Slavery in the whole of her dominions. Great 
Britain thus struck at the root of this evil, and set an example to the whole 
world. Manchester was not free from the stain of Slavery. How many 
thousands of bales of cotton goods were shipped to pay for the hundreds of 
thousands of Slaves stolen from their homes in Africa! Every bale of 
cotton goods which in former days, in the days of Slavery, was shipped to 
Africa, was responsible for at least three or four Slaves wrenched from their 
homes and transported across the Atlantic. When Slavery was abolished, 
in what condition did we find that coast line of Africa? It was a scene of 
desolation—a country for thousands of miles robbed of its blood; and 
English were prominent in taking a part in that abominable traffic. The 
coast line was bereft of its population, and intercourse with the interior of 
Africa was denied to Europeans because the natives dreaded the approach of 
the white man, who had been a man-thief. Was it not our duty and 
responsibility never to cease the endeavour to restore to Africa that life of 
which she had been plundered? Was it not our duty to concern ourselves 
and be responsible for the future of the whole of the negro race? Ought 
we not to endeavour to plant civilisation and habits of industry in that 
country, to introduce Christianity and peaceable intercourse amongst those 
natives whom we had so wronged in olden times? (Cheers.) He would give 
them one instance of what he had witnessed himself on the coast of Africa 
just 30 years ago. Lord Palmerston, who was then Prime Minister of this 
country,- determined, after constant representations had been made to the 
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Government as to the atrocities of the traffic, to put a stop to it. He 
blockaded the whole of the coast line. He sent out a fleet and gave orders 
for the destruction of one of those dens of infamy, a place called Lagos. He (Mr. 
Hutton) was in Lagos just after it had been bombarded by Her Majesty’s 
fleet. The town was destroyed, and every one of the Slavers was driven out 
of it. What did they see to-day in Lagos? The population petitioned the 
Government to take them under its protection and keep away those infamous 
men, and Lagos was embodied in Her Majesty’s dominions. Although the 
district was depopulated by the Slave-traders, ‘there were now 80,000 
inhabitants in Lagos, and a legitimate and large trade was being done, 
mainly with Manchester goods, amounting to £1,000,000 sterling. There 
are now 26 Christian churches and chapels there, with 10,000 seats, and 
there is an annual revenue of £50,000. The Anti-Slavery Society had made 
a strong representation to the Government about the state of the Congo. 
Fifty years back there was an enormous Slave-trade carried on on that river 
by the Brazilians. These people taught the natives their language, and 
to-day we found a part of the population there speaking the Portuguese 
tongue, which was one of the grounds on which Portugal to-day claimed 
the Congo as a possession. They made that claim after robbing the country 
of its population a hundred years ago. Fifty years ago there was a small 
trade done with the coast near the Congo. The people dare not come down 
the river because it was infested with Slave-traders, and, therefore, went to 
places on the coast. Twenty-five years ago the Government, after strong 
. representations had been made to it by the Anti-Slavery Society, determined 
to completely suppress Slavery on the Congo, and they drove out all the 
Slavers. We had now a large and legitimate trade with the Congo, especially 
since Mr. Stanley came down that river, and he firmly expected this trade 
would one day rival our trade with India. Was not this a great advantage 
obtained by the Anti-Slavery Society ? He hoped before the meeting closed 
a considerable number of names would be added to the list of the members of 
the society, which wanted material support to carry on the great work in 
which they were engaged. (Cheers.) 


The Dean of MANCHESTER moved the first resolution :— 


That this influential meeting, convened in the city of Manchester in order to commemorate 
the Soth anniversary of the abolition of Slavery in British colonies, looks back with feelings of 
gratitude upon the Anti-Slavery work of the past 50 years, both British and foreign ; the great 
Act which proclaimed freedom in the colonies of Great Britain having been followed by the 
extinction of the legal status of Slavery throughout British India, the cessation of the Slave- 
trade between Africa and America, the abolition of Slavery by France, the emancipation of the 
Slaves in the Southern States of America, and the passing of laws which are paving the way for 
the speedy abolition of Slavery in Cuba, and have already led to its total abolition in one or two 
provinces of Brazil by the voluntary action of the local authorities. 


He remarked that on Tuesday they heard Mr. Stanley’s grave indictment of 
the Portuguese occupation of the banks of the Congo.river. Those who had 
ever lived under Portuguese government had very little difficulty in accepting 
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his description of the situation. They all knew the close association of the 
Government of Portugal with that of the Brazils both by race and dynasty. 
They also knew the common religious influence which afiected the whole of 
the great Ibernian peninsula. He welcomed, therefore, the presence amongst 
them that night of two great prelates of the Roman Catholic Church—(cheers), 
the great dignitary of whom it was difficult for an English clergyman to speak 
in his presence with the due admixture of profound admiration for his popular 
sympathies and public services, and the inevitable and inextinguishable regret 
—(cheers)—and their own fellow-citizen, the respected and popular and 
liberal-minded Bishop of Salford. (Cheers.) He claimed their presence as an 
augury and virtual promise that the whole influence of the great Churchthey so 
worthily represented would continue to be cast on the side of gradual and steady 
emancipation of Slavery in the territor ies he had alreadyreferred to. (Hear, 
hear.) The object of that meeting could not be better described than in the 
language of the Anti-Slavery Society itself—“It is the chief object of this 
jubilee to rekindle the enthusiasm of England, and to assist her in carrying 
the civilising torch of freedom until its beneficent light should be shed over all 
the world.” Mr. Max O’Rell, in his recent and candid criticisms on John 
Bull and his island, saw something pharasaical in our zeal for the welfare of 
other lands and other races. Looking at some of our faults, he found our 
very benevolence a little touched with hypocrisy and humbug. In this matter 
at all events the hands of England were clean. Fifty years ago England paid 
£ 20,000,000 as compensation for the suppression of the Slave-trade in her 
own dependencies. She paid a still higher price—not yet perhaps all paid— 
in the gradual deterioration in many important respects of soil and products 
in some of her fairest and most flourishing possessions. Republican France 
followed in their wake in 1848. In this case then we might disregard the 
criticism of the Frenchman, but it did not follow that we could wholly 
disregard the hint which he gave. There were other forms of Slavery, even 
other forms of human merchandise, than this negro traffic in the centre of 
Africa, which it became them to regard at home. Zeal for the suppression 
of the African Slave traffic, atrocious as that traffic was, would be more pure 
and effective when all were more eager and active for the suppression of the 
terrible Slavery to intoxicating drink, were more keen for checking the more 
wondrous because less gross and open bondage to the spirit of covetousness 
and idleness, which, in the forms of betting and gambling, were ruining so 
many young people—(cheers); were keener than was now the case in 
putting a check on what had been well called the white Slave-trade of these 
modern days—the organised degradation of women and girls. (Loud 
cheers. ) 


Rev. TuHos. WILLIs seconded the resolution. 


Cardinal MANNING, in supporting the resolution, said he should not be 
content until the organisations of the society—which had so dwindled in the 
last 50 years—should have extended over the whole land. (Cheers.) There 
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was one thought which had been renewed in his mind by the words of the 
Dean of Manchester when he said that the thought that men could hold 
property in flesh and blood was inhuman and unchristian. To drive that 
conviction home, and to spread it wide throughout the population of this 
country, was what they needed at this moment. He thanked the Dean 
heartily for his reference to himself and his reverend brother (Bishop 
Vaughan). He reciprocated with all sincerity those expressions of Christian 
brotherhood which he had offered them. (Cheers.) It gave him the 
opportunity to say what his Church had done in respect to the Slave-trade 
and to Slavery. By that Church’s laws Slavery was defined as a state 
contrary to the law of nature, though sanctioned by the law of nations. 
(Hear.) Four times over in successive centuries—in 1537, 1641, 1739, and 
1839—there were published by the Supreme Head of the Church (to which 
Spain, Portugal, and Brazil belonged) condemnations separating from 
Christian communion without further sentence, and by the very fact, three 
classes of men: (1) Those who should buy, sell, exchange, or give Slaves, 
carry away or reduce any man to Slavery; (2) those who should aid, abet, 
countenance, or help those who did such things ; and (3) those who should 
affirm or teach that to do these things was lawful. Therefore, the condem- 
nations were peremptory, absolute, far-reaching ; beyond it he did not know 
they could go. (Cheers.) With regard to his rev. brother, the Bishop of 
Salford, it was not, perhaps, known to them that he was the founder of a 
missionary college in his (Cardinal Manning’s) diocese. That colony was 
founded, not for the British colonies or Christian lands, but for the heathen 
beyond the bounds of Christendom, the first missionaries were sent to the 
negroes of the Southern States of America. (Cheers.) He need not remind 
the meeting that in the East, in Australia, Queensland, Fiji, Polynesia, and 
he was afraid in Mauritius, there was what was called the importation of free 
labour, of apprentices, of recruits, and this really was the Christian name of 
Slavery. As to the Slave-trade and Slavery in Egypt he would not say a 
word, for to do so would be an impertinence to Mr. Stanley ; but he would 
give expression to his profound conviction that the great Mahometan Slave- 
trade was far worse, far more atrocious, far more outrageous, far more cruel, 
far more degrading, and far more brutal to man, woman, and child than was 
the Slave-trade of the West, horrible as were the cruelties of the Middle 
Passage. As the Dean of Manchester had said, Livingstone estimated the 
loss of life in Africa at half a million annually, but such loss of life never 
occurred in the Middle Passage or in the Slavery of the West. Beyond this 
the Slavery of the East was characterised by elaborate and exquisite 
atrocities which were never known in the Slavery of the West, and in the 
third place the market in the East was much larger than the market in the 
West. He would bid them bear in mind that for 70 years the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society had laboured to obtain a European declaration 
making the Slave-trade piracy, punishable with death ; but it had not yet 
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succeeded. It was possible to do elsewhere what had been done in India— 
destroy the legal status of Slavery, and then Slavery itself would be struck 
at the root. Sir Samuel Baker—(“ hear,” and cheers)—had written it as his 
deliberate judgment that nothing would be easier than to suppress the 
Egyptian Slave-trade if the European Powers were in earnest, but they 
would not even support their own consuls. Sir Samuel Baker went on 
to say, “If a concession were made to some commercial company upon the 
White Nile, and if two military stations of 200 men each and two steamers 
were stationed on the White Nile, the Slave-trade would be stopped.” The 
last report of the British “and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society contained the 
text of a convention made in the year 1877 between the Khedive of 
Egypt and the British Government, which was to this effect—firstly, that 
all traffic in Slaves by land or by sea within the territory of the Khedive 
was absolutely illicit; secondly, that the Egyptian and the British 
Government should possess reciprocally the right of search ; thirdly, that 
if a Slaver were caught, and he proved to be an Egyptian, he should be tried 
by court-martial, while if he belonged to any other nation he should be tried 
by the law of that nation; fourthly, that all Slaves found should be 
liberated ; and, lastly, that the British Government should have power to 
send cruisers along the whole of the coast of Africa, which belonged to 
Egypt. The British Government, therefore, had a right to put an end to 
this traffic, but he did not believe they would completely do so unless they 
were supported by the conscience and will of the people of England, and 
he did not think the people would be adequately roused unless this Society 
was enabled to extend itself everywhere and to renew in this year of Jubilee 
that which it did 50 yearsago. (Cheers.) The other day Mr. Goschen, 
addressing his constituents at Ripon, said that we dare not turn our backs 
upon Slavery in Egypt, and that it would be a deplorable thing if, having 
the power we possess there, we withdrew without for ever extinguishing 
Slavery in the home of Slavery, in the Soudan. (Cheers.) Still more 
recently Mr. Gladstone said that our empire was never so powerful, and that, 
with justice at our back, we need fear to face no enemy. (Cheers.) He 
believed that if, being, by the providence of God, in the heart of the 
great Mahometan Slave-trade, we withdrew without first crushing the 


head of this great hydra, we should not have justice at our back. 
(Cheers.) 


The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


The Bishop of SatrorD moved the following resolution :— 


That this meeting, while fully recognising the great steps made by nearly all civilised nations 
in the path of human freedom, has yet to contemplate with feelings of the deepest sorrow the 
vast extent of Slavery still maintained among Mahometan and heathen nations, producing as 
its consequence the indescribable horrors of the Central and East African Slave-trade, as fatal 
to human life on shore as the dreaded Middle Passage formerly was at sea. In v:ew of this 
appalling state of things, this meeting pledges itself to support the British and Foreign Anti- 
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Slavery Society in its efforts to urge the Governments of_all Slave-holding countries to put an 
end to Slavery as the only certain method of stopping the Slave-trade. 

He said there were two aspects of the question to be considered—there 
was domestic Slavery and there was man stealing. The first now existed in 
three Christian countries—Cuba, Brazil, and Abyssinia. The Anti-Slavery 
Society would have to make very great efforts to stir up the Government of 
Spain to a sense of the degradation for allowing Slavery in Cuba, but as to 
Brazil, although there were still one and a half million domestic Slaves there, 
in two great provinces the Slaves had been freed, and in a third there was a 
great agitation going on with the same object. (Cheers.) The Government 
of Brazil needed a little pressure, and he would ask Mr. Allen to allow the 
pressure of the Anti-Slavery Society to be put upon them. As to Abyssinia, 
where there was a mongrel kind of Christianity, through the action of the 
present government, in August last a treaty was signed between Admiral 
Hewitt and King Johannes—/ucus a non lucendo, the king of kings—declaring 
Slavery to be abolished in that country. (Cheers.) He thought, however, 
the Anti-Slavery Society would need to look very closely after the conduct 
of this king of kings and see that he carried out this treaty rather more 
faithfully than he had carried out other treaties made upon matters quite as 
important. As to the domestic Slavery in the Mahometan States nothing 
could be more horrible, and he feared the Anti-Slavery Society would have 
to exert itself for some years to come if they intended by moral suasion to 
induce the Mahometans to give up Slavery. He would never be satisfied until 
the governments of Europe had determined to look upon man-stealers as 
upon murderers, and he confessed that he sympathised with Abraham Lincoln, 
who, when he caught a Slave-dealer, hung him up toa tree, and told the 
people they might go and examine the law. (Cheers.) 





The resolution was passed with acclamation. 

Mr. H. M. STANLEY, who was received with great enthusiasm, said :— 

The Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society has requested me to speak to 
you of the Slave-trade in the interior of Africa, as I have seen it, because he 
has discovered that English people think that the Slave-trade is quite 
extinguished, and that now-a-days very little feeling can be created in 
England in opposition to it, owing to this comfortable belief. I have 
consented, for various reasons, to try a third time to rouse the people of this 
city to express some feeling for Africa and the Africans. For it is my hope 
that I can save a great many livesin Africa, to the mutual benefit of Africa and 
Europe—for what would be the use, I argue, to connect the Upper Congo 
with the Lower Congo if the natives,on whom I most rely to assist me in 
my projects of benefitting them, are mostly shot down, or enslaved just as 
there was every prospect of an International Association reaching them with 
a railway. 

I have listened to many opinions ‘of Africans in my life, expressed by 
divers people in America, England, and in Arab Colonies, and I have read 
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many strange opinions that have been written of them. For instance, here 
is one :—“ And suppose your nigger will not be induced to work? In that 
case it is full certain he must be compelled—should and must—and the tacit 
prayer he makes to you, to me, and to all the world, who are wiser than 
himself is, ‘Compel me !’ ” 

An African traveller has also ventured to suggest, in an English printed 
book, that the best thing for the negro would be to catch him, ship him to 
some land where there are severe task-masters, and make him work whether 
he likes it or not. 

The Portuguese, also, are of the same opinion almost unanimously, 
Small mercy finds the black man anywhere in their colonies, or in the 
neighbourhood of their colonies. If he is not very independent, and has not 
some hundreds of his friends with guns in hand ready to stand up for him, 
he is very likely to be forcibly compelled, in some way or another, to contribute 
by his labour toa co-operative society, where all the profits of labour generally 
fall to the share of the Portuguese. 

The Mohammedans of Africa, whether on the east coast of the Continent, 
or in the valley of the Niger, or the Soudan, or on Lake Nyassa, or at 
Nyangwe, entertain a similar opinion, and having the courage of their opinions, 
dare to put them into practice. 

Now during the last seventeen years that I have been off and on in Africa, 
I must have seen the faces of two or three millions of natives, and have 
actually talked with several thousands, and have had various dealings with 
them, from the most powerful chief of Equatorial Africa, down to naked 
little children of two and three years old. I must confess it never struck me 
that the idea of catching them, and making them work whether they would 
or no, was the best thing that could be done with them—for fair money I 
invariably found I could get fair work, at least, as much as could be expected 
from them. I will admit that for years on the Congo we laboured patiently 
before we ever saw a man who voluntarily came from his home to our stations 
to seek work, and the first time I witnessed the phenomenon I was inclined 
to treat the voluntary offer to work as a practical joke ; but now near 1,000 
natives voluntarily march as many miles as there are between Leeds and 
Manchester, seeking for work from us every month. That is something of an 
advance, surely. The native has his price, and if you pay him, or if one 
cannot quite agree with it, prove to him that you only think it is excessive, 
and it is more than likely he will engage himself at your price. If you bully 
him, speak harshly, frown at him, frighten him with your bad temper, and 
disgust him with your bad manners and surliness, it is very likely that he 
will go away to his own home with a very strong private opinion of your 
bearishness, The sooner you learn how to speak with him in his own 
language, the sooner you are likely to be mutually pleased. 

Wherefore I most decidedly differ with Mohammedans and _ the 
Portuguese about the voluntariness of the Africans to work, and distinctly 
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deny that the best way to treat the negro is to cause him to work by. 


compulsion. 

In 1878 I had some correspondence with Her Majesty’s Consul in West 
Africa, respecting Portuguese customs. The consul is dead now, poor fellow, 
so no one can abuse him for writing such letters. He writes :— 

‘“ FERNANDO Po., WEST AFRICA, 
26th April, 1878. 

“T ought to hate Sambo—I know him well. He has sold me, in the 
person of my own servants, over and over again ; he has dropped my best 
tumblers, and smashed my best looking-glass, dropped grease on my best 
pants, and used my hair-brushes, drank my liqueur, and stolen my money, 
and I am eternally threatening to have his life, but don’t—because, somehow 
or other, I like him, and he likes me, and we get along amazingly well. 

“ By-the-by, I have just caught a Slaver. I will cut the story short, 
because I know your time is valuable. 

“In 1858, the Portuguese Marquis Sa da Bandeira said, ‘In twenty years 
no more Slavery in Portuguese colonies.’ Time up in 1878. 

“King Louis I. cut two years off and freed everybody in 1876. No 
demonstration—people didn’t know what it meant. 

“ Portuguese Government introduces a scheme for free labour from Africa 
to the island of St. Thomas. 

“Very good scheme if carried out. 

“One steamer takes 598 FREE labourers from Novo Redondo, and then 
280; another brings 100 down the Kwanza River. Her Majesty’s Consul 
gets suspicious of this free labour, does not find any volunteers going from 
Loanda, goes and interviews the free labourers and finds mot one of them can 


speak or understand Portuguese, asks if they came of their own accord. 


No ; we were caught in our villages, and brought in irons, and they dressed 
us when we came near to Loanda. 

“T went to the Governor-General, and he said they had kept all their 
papers correct, and as free labour was a decree by the king he could not help 
or alter it. I told him I thought too many people were being carried by the 
steamers to St. Thomas ; he said he would alter that. Afterwards I heard a 
vessel was loading Slaves at Novo Redondo. I went down in H.M.S. 
Swallow, and saw a brig called the Pensamento ; we passed her. We went 
down the coast about thirteen miles, and watched her for two days. As 
soon as she made sail we got up steam, and overhauled her at night. She 
had 110 blacks on board, ‘free labourers,’ with all their papers complete ; 
thirty-five were women, two with sucking children on their backs, and 
herding together with sheep and pigs on the deck. I need hardly say the 
stench was intolerable. As she had papers signed by the Chefe at Novo 
Redondo, we had to let her go on to Loanda, but we got in first, and I 
communicated with the Governor. There is no end of arow, but I don’t care. 
I can assure you on my sacred word of honour that all these so-called free 
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ijabourers are Slaves captured in the interior, and purchased by Portuguese 
at Novo Redondo.” 

Lord Mayo, in his late brochure, says—“ With regard to the much 
vexed Slavery question, it may be stated with truth that Slaves can be 
bought and sold still in the Provinces of the Portuguese Colonies. In 1878, 
the Portuguese Government abolished the Slave-trade in all their possessions, 
but means were found to carry on the traffic under another name. They 
have got over the difficulty by importing what they call ‘Colonials.’ They 
are brought in lighters to Benguella from Catumbella, and then taken to 
Loanda in the mail steamer. Their names, ages, and descriptions are taken 
by Government Officials, and they are asked a number of silly questions, 
such as :— 

“¢ Are you hungry ?’ 

‘‘« Have you had anything to eat ?’ 

“““ Do you want any food ?’ 
in order that the affirmative Yes may be obtained. They are then shipped 
by mail steamers to St. Thomas to labour for five years. In the steamer I 
came home in there were eighty-two of these Africans. They are paid about 
twopence a day, and provided with food and lodging. The great curse of 
this system is that any planter, after he has received his consignment of 
black labourers, can go down to Santa Anna, the capital of St. Thomas, and 
recontract these natives, without consulting them, for another term of five or 
seven years. That this is Slavery cannot be denied. The natives while 
working at St. Thomas are well treated, but they never see Africa again. 
They suffer very much from nostalgia, or home sickness, and go to St. Thomas 
only to work and die. These are bare unvarnished facts.” 

Sir Frederic Goldsmith also states that the scenes on board the 
Portuguese steamer described below are precisely similar to what came under 
his own observation a few months before when making a voyage from the 
Congo to England. 

A Congo merchant writing March 28th, 1884, says :—‘' Slavery does not 
exist de jure, under the conditions which are commonly attached to the word, 
but de facto it exists under the appellation of engagement libre, and is carried 
on with the full knowledge of the Government.” 

A gentleman recently returned from the Congo, writes :— 

‘“T have recently returned home from the Congo River by a Portuguese 
mail steamer. My attention was soon attracted to a number of blacks, 
wearing tin tickets on their necks. Women, youths, and men, about twenty 
or thirty, were always on the fore deck. I had with me a Congo lad, and 
learned through him that they were natives of Angola, and were going to 
St. Thomas. They seemed to be well treated, and there was no appearance 
of misery ; they were evidently making the best of a bad job. 

“We lay off St. Thomas for two days within 100 yards of a Portuguese 
gun-boat. On the second day my boy told me that a great number of Slaves 
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had been sent ashore at dawn : he was sleeping on deck, and saw all. On 
leaving, the Slaves were hurriedly dressed in new garments, which were basted 
together, not properly stitched. He had no proper idea of the number, but 
there were two lighters full. I estimated the number put on shore at 150. 
Some were always allowed on deck, the rest were below in the fore. 

“Tt is, therefore, clear that the Slave-trade is carried on briskly to-day 
between the Portuguese colonies. Perhaps the Portuguese do not call it by 
that name, but the poor creatures fully understood their condition, and do not 
mince matters, they use the plain, hateful word—Slave. 

‘“‘T was informed whilst on board that in Angola there is scarcely any 
free labour. The plantations are almost entirely worked by Slave labour. 
A German planter on the Kwanza River, however, stated that he always 
employed free labour, as it paid him better.”’ 

I came to England in 1882, and there were, on board the Portuguese 
steamer China, some sixty of these Africans from inland, each dressed in 
about a shillingsworth of cheap cloth. They did not strike me as particularly 
cheerful—rather the reverse. There was about them an air of despondency, 
vague dread, and sorrowful bodings. I did not know at the time what they 
were, while I never for an instant thought they were Slaves; they acted and 
looked like men, taken they knew not where, to do they knew not what, with 
a future none of them could conjecture. In brief, their faces were impressed 
with perplexity, doubt, misgiving. .I was told afterwards these men were 
“ Colonials ’—and the term, indeed, aptly describes them. 

It is a degree better than the term Slaves, because you cannot define it 
with its fearful accompaniment of barracoons, or Slave pens—open markets 
where humanity may be sold according to youth, usefulness, winning features, 
or fineness of form—and the terrible sufferings which woke sympathy in 
Britain, and created that stern resolution to crush the cruel system at all 
cost, are wanting, but I fear this trade in colonials is just as compulsory. I 
believe it has its victims, and the same dread, fear, terror of the old trade is 
connected with it. 

It is called legitimate by the Portuguese ; it is legalised by outward forms, 
ceremonies, and processes. It may be legitimate according to the unfortunate 
manner that the Portuguese define words which have very different meaning 
tous. It is convenient when speaking to English people to have such terms 
as Civilization, colonization, legitimacy, but their interpretations of such terms 
could never find place in an English dictionary. To me it appears that what- 
ever is legitimate should not be unjust, immoral, or unlawful. Civilized 
communities cannot therefore commend this trade in colonials, or compulsory 
expatriation of one innocent unoffending citizen or subject of a State, because 
it is unjust ; it entails misery, unhappiness, breaking up of homes, family ties ; 
there is a moral wrong in it; success in it breeds bolder ventures, and inures 
men to callousness. No State can or ought to be allowed to legalise 
inhumanity or license violence. 
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In 1816, when Captain Tuckey, of the Royal Navy, was despatched bv 
the British Government to explore the Lower Congo, he found there only 
Slave dealers. They were all Portuguese, and at that time exported 2,000 
Slaves annually from the Congo River. This inhuman trade was maintained 
until 1868. Cameron, in his book, “ Across Africa,” says that the Arab 
Slave dealers are angels of gentleness as compared with the Portuguese and 
their agents. Monteiro says, “ Taken from the lower orders and badly paid, 
the Portuguese agents are a curse to the Colony of Angola, which they have 
depopulated and devastated.” The Portuguese travellers, Ivens and Capello, 
declare that in the district of Braganza, certain Portuguese officials have, by a 
system of scandalous depredation and rapine, impoverished and depopulated 
the district. Ambacca also, they say, was formerly a district with a dense 
population, and its inhabitants were rich, active, and industrious; but the 
persecutions and cupidity of the authorities have by degrees forced the 
inhabitants to emigrate elsewhere—to live under a less dangerous system of 
government. Vogel, in his book, “Le Portugal et ses Colonies,” pp. 536 to 
558, says:—“ From whatever point of view Portuguese colonies may be 
viewed, their present condition is deplorable. Their development is three 
centuries behindhand, and of the former grandeur of the Portuguese there 
exists nothing but ruins.” 

When Portugal proclaimed her intention to join England in suppressing 
the Slave-trade, the Portuguese Slave-traders betook themselves away from 
the Congo with their Slave-offices and barracoons, leaving behind them the 
depopulated districts of the Middle Congo and the vitiated morals of the 
inhabitants of the lower river, and the general evil effects of that close 
intercourse they had maintained with the natives—an intercourse tainted by 
crime, misery, and murder. Traditions of that intercourse are still current 
among the aged natives, who half regret those old times, when entire 
communities were swept away with all the horrors attendant upon midnight 
burning and slaughtering, and the ferocious victors feasted on half-charred 
meat and vile gin to celebrate the successful take. 

There are a few whites also who still remember those strange old times, 
when the Slave-trader, after disposing of a shipful of unfortunates, resorted to 
the gambling table to try his fortunes, and drank royally of champagne or 
Rhine wine after a sumptuous banquet with boon companions of the same 
order. Isaw some of them in 1877, and I remember too well the curious 
feeling of horror and disgust that possessed me, as with a morbid feeling of 
curiosity I slowly studied their physiognomies, and tried to divine in what 
part of their heads was developed that bump of destructiveness, and hate of 
their kind, that marked them destined for such a trade. 

But the local history of the Lower Congo must not be studied too closely, 
and especially that of Boma, as it is altogether too befouled with crime, 
unnatural sin, and nameless atrocities for repetition. It is enough that it 
kindles us to persevere in the new and self-imposed mission of endeavouring to 
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rescue the Congo from the chance of such a great misfortune as Portuguese 
rule would be to the region to which the International Association has 
attracted the attention of United Europe. If Europe judges wisely and well 
at the forthcoming Conference, we may mark its date down as the beginning 
of an Era of Expansion and Growth that perhaps shall go on unchecked till 
the end of time. 

In inviting your attention to other fields of the Slave-trade in Africa, I 
have thought that I cannot do better than to read you a letter which I wrote 
to The Daily Telegraph and New York Herald in 1876 from the middle of 
the African Continent. When I returned to England I found that the 
original had been lost on the way, or had been detained by one of the Arabs. 

““NYANGWE, EQuaTORIAL AFRICA, 
“ October 28th, 1876. 

“The subject which I have chosen for this letter is one professedly of 
interest to a large class of Englishmen and Americans, and, I believe, to many 
people in Germany. It is the Slave-trade in the African interior. In giving 
you an account ofits nature I promise you not to indulge my personal feelings, 
but to be precise and literal, believing that the letter will have more effect 
than if it contained merely vituperations against the Slave-traders. 

“One has to travel very far in Africa from east to west before he will 
begin to experience that strong antipathy to the Slave-traders so characteristic 
in Livingstone, for the Slave-trade in Eastern Africa is mostly confined to 
small private retail dealings between Arab and Arab ; two or three, or half a 
dozen or a dozen Slaves are exchanged quietly between traders, as the 
exigencies of business or currency require. These few Slaves are, perhaps, 
accepted in payment of a long-standing debt, or are purchased to complete the 
number of domestic servants. The buying or selling them in such a quiet, 
orderly manner does not strike one as being specially repulsive, rather more 
as an exchange from one domestic service to another. 

‘At Unyanyembe, perhaps, he may see a sight once in a while to provoke 
indignation and disgust ; to see such a sight daily the traveller must have 
sharp eyes, and exert himself in a hot climate a little more than is desirable 
or comfortable. In Uganda the trade begins to assume a wholesale character, 
not shocking to any great extent, for the heart-rendings it provokes are all 
hushed up long before the Slaves become the purchases of the Arabs. The 
emperor and chiefs, to whose peculiar tastes such an extensive and 
singular trade is owing, have long ago wiped the tears of the captive by searing 
their nerves and severing the chords of sympathy and arteries of feeling by 
cruel means, so that, except in unfrequent instances, there are no more tears 
to be shed or power of wailing left when they begin to be driven in droves 
towards the Arab depéts on the coast. 

““At Ujiji one sees a Slave-market established, not a central market as 
formerly at Zanzibar, but a congeries of Slave-folds or Slave-pens, maintained 
by degraded half-castes or demoralised Wajiji, whence they are taken by those 
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in need of Slaves for service or for retail sale. The objects of traffic as they 
are landed on the shore of Ujiji are generally in a terrible condition, reduced 
by hunger to bony skeletons and attenuated weaklings scarcely able to sustain 
their large angular heads. Their voices have quite lost the manly ring— 
they are mere whines and moans of desperately sick folk. Scarcely one is 
able to stand upright ; the back represents an unstrung bow, with something 
of the serrated appearance of a crocodile’s back. Every part of their frames 
shows the havoc of hunger, which has reduced them to such sickly and infirm 
creatures. 

“These living skeletons have all been marched from Marungu to 
Uguhha—thence to Ujiji they were crowded in canoes. When our 
expedition crossed over to Uguhha we met 800 Slaves of exactly such a cast 
as already described, principally children and women. Ido not mean to say 
that all these 800 were in such pitiful condition ; there were a few, perhaps 
fifty—-perhaps more—who still possessed something of roundness in their 
forms, but these, I was told by the traders, sustained themselves by assiduous 
consumption of roots, berries, voided grain, &c., &c. 

“The canoes which brought the expedition to Uguhha returned to Ujjiji 
with full cargoes of Slaves. Frank Pocock, my European servant, had often 
read, in English journals, accounts of the treatment and condition of African 
Slave-droves, but until our arrival at Uguhha, he said he never realised, in 
his own mind, what the treatment really was. 

“Frank, obliged to be sent back to Ujiji to recover some deserters, had 
more than enough of terrible scenes, for he was obliged to take passage in a 
heavily loaded Slave-canoe, where fifty little child-skeletons were crowded 
into a mass like so many pigs. Asthe canoe was three days en route, Frank’s 
nerves were terribly tortured. 

“These Slaves are the profitable results of a systematic war waged upon 
districts in the populous country of Marungu by banditti supported by Arab 
means. The Arabs purchase the Slaves made in these wars for powder and 
guns, by which the wars are sustained, and there is no other market than the 
Arabs to relieve the banditti of the thousands which otherwise would have to 
be released from sheer want of food. 

“These banditti are Wanyamwezi, armed with guns purchased at 
Unyanyembe and Bagamoyo, and are perfectly acquainted with Arab 
commerce and the wares most profitable. They therefore band themselves 
for the desperate purpose of enslaving all tribes and peoples which are, from 
want of means and organisation, too weak to resist them. No country offered 
such a field for these gangs of kidnappers as Marungu, where every small 
village is independent and generally at variance with its neighbour. Almost 
all the adult Slaves are slain in the most cruel manner, and their bodies are 
afterwards hacked and dismembered and hung up on trees along the road, that 
the terror of such a fate may render villages and districts not yet attacked 
more submissive and unresisting. The women and youths are too valuable 
to slay, and the Arabs require them. 
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“The owner of 250 of these poor hungry Slaves whom we met at the 
Arab crossing-place in Uguhha was Said bin Salim, the Governor of 
Unyanyembe, and the former chaperone of Burton and Speke on their journey 
to Ujiji in 1858-9. It was the third batch of the year 1876 which had been 
consigned to Said bin Salim. 

“T have thought of the excuses which might be made for Said bin Salim, 
such as exigencies of business, necessities of the interior, domestic service. 
But, just Heavens ! what can this Governor of Unyanyembe want with 500 or 
600 women and children ? 

“T feel tempted to say strong things against this man, but I am restrained 
by my promise. This much I will say, that Said bin Salim, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, is one of the principal Slave-traders in Africa. 

“You will perceive this letter is dated at Nyangwe, Manyuema. Many 
will remember that Livingstone said he was witness of some dreadful scenes 
enacted here which made his ‘heart sore.’ One terrible act he described 
wherein a half-caste called Tagamoyo was the principal actor. When I 
arrived in the same town where such a proceeding (as Livingstone wrote about) 
is said to have taken place, I asked if it was true. ‘Quite true,’ said a native 
of Zanzibar frankly. ‘Ah! M’tagamoyo has no heart ; his heart is very small 
indeed, it is as big as the end of a finger ’—meaning that it was too callous for 
compassion or feeling, for a liberal, just, and kind man is said to have a big 
heart. 

“Between Bagamoyo and Unyanyembe, I stated, one“sees but retail sales 
of Slaves ; that in Uganda he sees a wholesale trade without many horrors ; 
that in Ujiji I saw large Slave-droves, and that in Uguhha I saw about 800 
Slaves almost too weak to stand from hunger. In Manyuema I have seen 
one of the fields whence Slaves are obtained—where it may be said they are 
grown, reaped, and harvested ; or, more correctly, where they are parked, shot, 
or captured, as the case may be. For until Slaves are needed they are 
permitted to thrive in their small unprotected villages—to plant their corn, to 
attend their plantations, and improve their dwellings ; to quarrel in that soft, 
mild manner peculiar to simple and not over strong-minded savages, which 
does but little harm toanybody. When, however, there is a growing demand 
for Slaves—a revival in the trade—Moeni Dugumbi of Nyangwe, Mohammed 
bin Nasser of Kasessa, Mohammed bin Said of Mwana-Mamba, each settled at 
an angle of a large triangular district, invite their friends and dependents for 
a few days’ shooting, just as an English nobleman invites his friends to grouse 
or deer shooting. Now in this general shooting it is understood, of course, that 
all men found carrying spears should be considered dangerous and shot and cut 
to pieces afterwards ; but the women and children and submissive adults are 
prizes which belong to the victors. The shooting of people on this scale is 
called a war—and a grievance for war is soon discovered, where the losses are 
always on the side of the simple savages. In a coarse, not always successful 
manner, the savages sometimes attempt to retaliate, and then follows another 
grievance and another war. 
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“T have three little extracts from my note-book which I request you to 
publish, to the truth of which any Arab, or Arab Slave, at present in 
Nyangwe, would be quite willing to testify. 

“* October 17th. Arabs organised to-day from the three districts of 
Kasessa, Mwana Mamba, and Nyangwe to avenge the murder and eating of 
Mohammed bin Sond and ten men by a tribe near Mwana Mpunda, half-way 
between Kasessa and Nyangwe. After six days’ slaughter, the Arabs 
returned with 300 Slaves and 1,500 goats, besides spears, bark-and-grass cloth, 
stools, &c., &c. 

“* October 24th. The natives of Kabanga, near Nyangwe, were sorely 
troubled two or three days ago by a visit paid them by some Wanyamuezi, 
in the employ of Mohammed bin Said ; their insolence was so unbearable that 
the natives at last said, ‘‘ We will stand this no longer, they will force our 
wives and daughters before our eyes if we hesitate longer. Kill them! kill 
them ! and before the Arabs come we will be off.” Unfortunately, only one of 
the Wanyamuezi was killed. The others took fright and disappeared to rouse 
the Arabs with a new grievance. To-day M’tagamoyo, whose heart is only 
as big as the end of one’s finger, set out for the scene of action with a 
murderous celerity, and besides making fifteen Slaves, killed thirty, and set 
fire to eight villages. M’tagamoyo was said by the Arabs to have made but 
a “small prize.” 

“* October 26th. The day ot my arrival here has been signalled by 
an attack made by M’tagamoyo upon the Wagenya, or fishermen, on the left 
bank of the Lualaba. He departed in the night, and returned this day noon 
with fifty or sixty women and a few children. 

“Are these wars of yours frequent?’ I asked my friend, Abed bin 
Salim. 

“* Frequent! Sometimes six times and ten times a month,’ he replied. 
‘We cannot teach these Pagans to be quiet, they are always kicking up 
trouble, killing some of otr people whenever they can get a chance. A small 
force of five or ten guns dare not set out to hunt game. We are always on 
the look out for trouble, and when we hear of it, we all set out to punish 
them.’ 

“The method of ‘punishment’ which the Arabs have adopted in 
Manyuema means a cut-throat grab at anything and everything, from a 
woman to an empty gourd, from a goat or a pig to a hen’s egg, and an 
indiscriminate shooting into anything having the semblance of an armed 
foe. 

‘When such simple savages as these of Manyuema run away half dead 
with fright, unnerved by the racking noise of deadly fusillades, and whistle of 
murderous slugs in their ears, it may well be imagined that many little 
things of value to Arabs and their Slaves are picked up. It also proves how 
most of the miserable half-castes, any Arab starvelings from Zanzibar, are able 
to procure from 300 to 600 armed Slaves each. They have but little cloth 
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and beads to buy food for these Slaves, they must, therefore, be sustained by 
the profits and loot derived from predatory and kidnapping raids. 

‘Wadi Safeni, one of the captains in our expedition, said to me,.as we 
marched from Mwana Manba to Nyangwe, ‘ Master, all this plain lying 
between Mwana Manba and Nyangwe, when I first came here eight years 
ago, was populated so thickly, that we travelled through gardens and fields 
and villages. Every quarter of an hour there were flocks of goats, and droves 
of black pigs round every village ; a bunch of bananas could be purchased 
for one cowrie ; you can see what the country is now for yourself.’ 

‘“‘T saw an uninhabited wilderness : mostly, the country was only redeemed 
from utter depopulation by a small inhabited district at intervals of six hours’ 
march, the people of which seemed to be ever on the gu vive against attack. 

“Ifthe Arabs intended to colonize this country, such reckless conduct 
and indiscriminate shooting of people would be deemed great folly, but the 
Arabs have no intention of colonizing Manyuema—they are merely temporary 
residents in a district which, up to the present time, has offered golden 
opportunities for trade. In choosing this district the Arab considered the 
character of the inhabitants, and they saw that the natives of Manyuema were 
least able of any tribe or tribes in Central Africa to interfere with them. As 
Livingstone was one of the early arrivals among the strangers in Manyuema, 
he was able to note and observe the first symptoms and the causes of 
depopulation which has been going on now for a period of eight years. Were 
it possible that he could rise from the dead and take a glance at the districts 
now depopulated, it is probable that he would be more than ever filled with 
sorrow at the misdoings of these traders. 

“The Arabs have been now over eight years in Manyuema. The natives 
further west appear, by their reports, to be extremely savage and combative. 
Every caravan, though one numbered 290 guns, has been compelled to turn 
back, much reduced in numbers, with woful tales of fighting, besieging, and 
suffering from want of food. 

“Tt is thus seen that the Arab traders, having a special regard for their 
health, do not care to injure themselves by making raids against strong tribes, 
that they prefer weak, small tribes, whose want of organization and combination 
render them specially powerless against a compact body of one hundred men 
armed with muskets. Manyuema and Marungu, unfortunately for their 
inhabitants, offered attractive opportunities from such causes. Each small 
village obeyed a separate chief, and their near neighbourhood one to another 
engendered local jealousies and hates, so that when the traders came they 
were not only spurred to assume the offensive by their own avarice, but each 
chief did his best to secure their aid against his neighbour. Manyuema has 
become a prey for the Arabs, and Marungu is being depopulated by the 
Wanyamwezi in Arab interests. 

“The business of purchasing ivory necessitates a demand for human 
carriers, and as voluntary porters are not always to be obtained, they are 
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naturally compelled to purchase Slaves to convey the precious material to the 
coast. Until ivory ceases to be an article of demand the Arabs are doing the 
best they can to collect it and bring it to their seaport. In the treatment of 
their Slaves they must be credited with not cruelly abusing their own 
interests. Except under very rare circumstances, the condition of the Slaves 
is not worse than when they enjoyed their savage freedom. If the Arabs 
contented themselves with buying Slaves, and were free from the charge of 
assisting to enslave the unfortunates, we should be deprived of much cause to 
complain of them, provided that their purchases were limited to the interior. 

‘‘But the charge I make against the subjects of Prince Barghash is that 
in Marungu, Manyuema, and Rua, they use their power to enslave people, to 
capture by force thousands of mere women and children, for the purpose of 
selling them to their countrymen, for the mere sake of making money out of 
the sale of human beings that were forcibly and unjustly taken from their 
homes, to feed their avarice. I charge them with being engaged in a traffic 
specially obnoxious to humanity, a traffic founded on violence, on murder, 
robbery, and fraud. I charge them with being engaged in a business which 
can be called by no other name than land-piracy, and which should justly be 
as punishable as piracy on the high seas. That while all the nations of the 
world abstain from being concerned in such a trade, and generally condemn 
it, subjects of Prince Barghash, equipping themselves at Zanzibar, Bagamoyo, 
and other seaport towns, organize themselves into separate and several 
caravans, whose object mostly is to prosecute, to the utmost of their power 
and vigour, a system of land-piracy, to attack inoffensive tribes, and capture 
as many as they are able to, for the purpose of selling them. 

‘‘Prince Barghash personally is not to be blamed. We credit him, 
personally, with doing all he can, or at least with doing all he knows how, to 
prevent the trade. But it is apparent to me, and to anybody who may come 
to Africa, and to anybody who is acquainted with the extent of his power, that 
what he has done, or is doing, makes no more impression upon this appalling 
and desperate trade, than what this letter will make. 

“T only write because it is a part of my duty to give you such information 
as may come within the range of my travels—assuredly not in the hope that 
it will add a feather’s weight towards checking the crying and dreadful evil. 
What I do hope is that, with your aid, I shall be able to cause many to reflect 
upon the singular fact that there exists one little state on this globe, which is 
about equal in extent to an English county, enriching itself by wholesale 
murder, land-piracy, and commerce in human beings. 

‘The champions of the Anti-Slavery cause in England, seconded by the 
Government, deserve great credit for having done their utmost to suppress 
the traffic in Slaves on the high seas ; but, to complete their work, it should 
be suggested to them that so long as the trade is permitted in the interior, so 
certain is it that attempts will be made to continue it at sea. IfI were to 
stop here, I imagine very many would shrink from the appalling prospect 
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such a project as suppressing the trade in the interior would naturally create 
in the mind. Many would dream of expeditions against the Arabs, of terrible 
expenditure of monies, loss of life, and other calamitous things. Others would 
think such a project would call for hosts of missionaries, perhaps annexation 
of Zanzibar, or at least cruel or harsh interference with the government of an 
independent prince. 

“T am no advocate for fillibustering expeditions, because I think they 
entail as much, if not greater evil, than that which they are supposed to 
suppress. The great expense which such expeditions incur is alsoa drawback, 
besides their fruitlessness. 

“Missionaries are also out of the question. To whom should they be 
sent? To scattered and parted tribes like those of Marungu and Manyuema ? 
Even here they would be valuable, if each mission was supported by 200 
Sniders. Though in Ugandaa missionary would be a boon, in Manyuema, 
Rua, and Marungu, he would be impracticable. 

“In England there has been a time when a project to annex a country 
would receive greater attention than it would now. The United States appear 
to be of the same opinion as Great Britain, that annexation should be made 
only upon extreme necessity. Therefore, annexation of Zanzibar to the British 
dominions, being only a sentimental necessity, cannot be entertained. 

“A long time ago a sentimental necessity, or what was supposed to be 
one, sufficed to rouse all the Christian nations of Europe with all their 
magnificent force and daring ; but now-a-days it has become almost an article 
of belief that to do anything for the sake of sentiment smacks of the ridiculous, 
or to use the new name for it, Quixotic. Well, the knightly chivalry is gone, 
we have only the name left to remember it by. Later still, Great Britain was 
famous for maintaining a political chivalry which often did good service, and 
rescued weak States from the oppressor’s violence. It is sometimes called into 
exercise even in modern times, though now it is of a milder form, and 
generally distinguished by the term ‘ good offices.’ 

“Tt is not the knightly chivalry, nor the political chivalry, but the ‘ good 
offices’ of England and of Christians at large on behalf of the African races 
that would be desirable just now. Let us pray that wisdom and charity will 
guide England in employing her ‘good offices’ to check these wholesale 
murders of inoffensive tribes in the Interior of Africa. At any rate, of one 
thing we may be sure, that a strong expression of public opinion condemnatory 
of this traffic may create a shield as effective, though it may be as invisible, as 
that of Minerva, which defended Achilles on the banks of Scamander.” 

I will give you one more picture of the evils of the Slave trade, that 
great blight which clings to Africa like an aggravated pest destroying men 
faster than children can be born. It is the latest scene of which we have 
record from the far interior of Africa, and we were first introduced to it 
November 18th last year (1883). 

We had ascended the Congo to about 1,150 miles from the sea. On 
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either side that we had visited we had witnessed no tradein mankind. We 
knew it existed in a mild form between neighbouring peoples; some 
misdemeanant had been caught while committing a criminal act; some 
unfortunate had been supposed guilty of witchcraft ; some adulterer had placed 
himself in the power of the outraged husband,—and the doom being forfeiture 
of liberty, native custom and fortunate might had ordained that he should be 
sold. Some woman had been deemed not utterly unlovable, and the would-be- 
mated offered the premium, and she was sold to her future lord and master. 
This was all we saw or knew, unless we might add a few children that had 
strayed to the water-side, and been stolen by river thieves. 

At this point of 1,150 miles from the sea we came to the confluence of the 
Aruwimi with the Congo, and after we had got acquainted with the natives we 
were told of a strange people called the Bahunga, who had come in strong force 
one day just a dawn, and before they knew anything there was confusion 
worse confounded ; the skies seemed to have fallen on them, there were loud 
explosions, and whistling and singing of strange missiles all around them ; 
there was darting of flame into their very faces, and savage yells in a strange 
language deafened them, and men and women were levelled as before a blast of 
a great living fire. Whoorwhatall these strange forms were they knew not. 
The power of speech failed them, the power of action, thouglit, one moment’s 
relief to decide what was best to do, was denied to them ; instinct bade those 
who had been so rudely wakened from sleep to fly, and the strong men dashed 
through the frail buildings to escape to the friendly shades of the forest. 
“From our coverts,’’ said they, ‘we saw that some houses were on fire, and 
heard long shrieks from women, and cries of children, and now and then we 
heard the sullen boom from one of those hollow tubes such as you have, and 
we plunged our faces deep into the grass and thickest bush to hide ourselves, 
and then there was a deathly stillness. We mustered courage a little, and 
crept out of our coverts to look upon our ruined village, to know then the full 
extent of our loss, and to bewail the loss of our wives and children.” 

This was the story which a dozen hurried to tell us, after they had learned 
to have confidence in us, and to disconnect us from all share in that murderous 
and most horrid deed. 

“Who were these people? Where did they come from? What are 
they like ?”’ we asked. 

‘‘Ah! we know not. We were all asleep when they came, and they 
departed in canoes. We think they are Bahunga, or some people from the 
north.’ 

All this was very strange to us. Of the Bahunga we had never heard, 
and in 1877 guns were unknown in this region. 

I proceeded to explore the Aruwimi, and on my return I heard from 
the natives at the confluence that they had heard that the people who 
attacked them were very far up the Congo, and that they had come from 
some river that flowed from the north—upon which I naturally concluded 
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that they must be Arabs from the Bahrghazal region, and thinking that it 
might be possible that we also might come in conflict with them, I planned 
how to meet them. 

In this ignorance as to who this mysterious tribe of marauders was we 
continued on our voyage up the Congo. On the second day, after passing 
by fifty miles of an utterly uninhabited country, I saw towards the south 
bank a movement of a line which at first I had taken to be low banks of an 
island, but which by irregular gleams and glints of water I now knew must be 
caused by paddles. Yet the line was so extraordinarily long, probably three 
miles, that I could scarcely credit it until we drew nearer to them and could 
distinguish them clearly through our glasses. I endeavoured to estimate the 
number, and my judgment would not allow less than 1,000 canoes in the 
flotilla. We steamed on, however, parallel with the line, at the distance of 
a mile, or a mile and a half. I expected an attack, and though I wondered 
what would be the event of a decided charge of such a vast number of 
canoes upon five boats, I was lost in conjecture as to where all these 
canoes belonged to, for in my descent of the Congo six years before I had 
seen no such a flotilla of canoes as this. Discretion is wisdom in certain 
circumstances, and as we had no very great reason, I argued, to rouse their 
vengeance, we steamed on our way and were not molested. We slept that 
night on an island, for the vision of the monstrous canoe fleet on the Upper 
Congo had considerably disturbed me. It was a different thing, breasting 
the strong flood of the Congo, even in a steamer, to rushing down with 
the stream. It might be that the opposite side was far more densely 
populated to that which we had seen in 1877, and that this fleet was manned 
by the marauders we had heard of, though how it was possible they could 
have guns was a mystery to me. 

We were undisturbed, however, and next morning as usual we steamed 
on our way up river. Two hours later we saw a break in the solid wall ot 
forest trees, along which we had travelled, and knew we were approaching 
a settlement, and I remembered its position too well.. It was marked 
‘‘Mawembe ” in my maps of 1878, and was strongly, palisaded, but though I 
looked steadily through my telescope I could see no sign of a house. The 
clearing was there it is true—the space where the palisaded village stood was 
there unmistakably. I could see remnants of banana groves, I could see also 
the well-trodden landing places, and the paths leading up the bluff bank, but 
not a house stood anywhere. The exact extent, position, and nature of the 
village site ;was unchanged, but the tall close palisade and the coves and 
low flat roofs visible above it—all had gone. As we drew nearer I observed 
there had been a fire, a fierce one we learned later; the heat had scorched 
the leaves of the tallest trees, and their silver stems were browned by it ; the 
banana plants, which looked strangely thinned, had their fronds shivered, 
rolled up, and waved in tatters. We slackened the speed of the engines to 
contemplate and reflect upon the scene. 
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For you must remember we were strangers from the sea, which was then 
distant 1,200 miles or more. We knew nothing, nor could we divine what 
had occurred in this unvisited land since 1877. Six years before we had 
rushed by without stopping, lest we might have been assaulted by a daring 
foe ; but what could possibly have come over the land? Surely there had 
been a great change. And as we gazed upon the scene, slowly moving 
upward, we came across another singular sight : two or three long canoes 
standing on end like columns, on the verge of the cliffy bank. What freak 
was this, and what did they signify? Had one of those long canoes been 
weighed, I am sure it could not have been much under a ton in weight. 
To have tilted such a weight, argued numbers and union. It could never 
have been the work of a herd of chattering savages. Silent as they stood, 
they marked cohesion, union of men—and union is force. They are Arabs 
who have done this deed, and these upright columnar canoes, though they 
bear neither inscription nor hieroglyphic, reveal the advance of the Arabs. 
A few miles higher up and we came in view of another scene of black 
desolation, even while we were yet in view of the other, but on the verge of 
the steep bank looking down upon the self-propelled and panting steamers, 
were the houseless"people, young and old, male and female, utterly nerveless 
and unstrung. They illustrated stony-eyed despair, with their chins propped 
by the palms of their hands, in attitudes of unspeakable grief. Though 
speechless, they seemed to us to say :—“ Gaze your fill on us, oh, strangers! 
We fear you not ; violence has done its utmost on us, and our utter poverty 
is our protection—being robbed of all, we have naught more to lose. How 
can it profit you to hurt us ?” 

Our guide was made to question them as to the meaning of all this, and 
we were told the same tale—of a sudden invasion, without warning, of a 
leaping, yelling host of wild, strange men, who massacred all the adults who 
had not at once fled, and carried the women and children away, whither they 
knew not. 

‘“ And where are these people ?”’ we asked. 

‘They are gone up river about eight days ago.”’ 

‘“ And have all the villages been burnt ?” 

‘‘ All—everywhere.” 

“ But who are those people in many canoes down the river ?”’ 

‘They are the people of the country who have gathered together, and live 
in the bushes on the islands. They catch fish, and go to the gardens in the 
forest by night to get food. But go—go away ; strangers are bad—go to 
them, and fight them. They have plenty of ivory and slaves ; we have 
nothing.” - 

We hesitated no longer, but advanced as rapidly as our steamers could 
breast the stream. The charred stakes, uprights, and poles of once populous 
settlements, scorched banana groves everything that betokened ruthless ruin 
were visible every few miles amid black and empty sites of settlements. The 
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third day we passed a great many of such scenes, and the fourth morning we 
prepared for a long ‘day’s steaming, but about one hour after we had left 
camp our advance steamer passed something that was floating down river. 
We steered towards it, turned it over with a boat-hook, and discovered it to 
be the bodies of two women bound together, not many hours ago drowned. 
We knew this to be the work of Arabs. Wondering why such dreadful 
things had been committed we continued on our way. We were following a 
long bend of the river ; about eight o’clock, along the northern bank, we 
came to the point, rounded it, and took a hasty view up river, and, as our 
eyes swept the banks, we saw first one tent gleaming white like a patch of 
snow or white quartz, and presently another came into view as we had 
cleared the point, and soon after about a dozen more. “The Arabs!” was 
the general cry. 

We formed ourselves in line and advanced up river, and as we drew 
nearer I could see, by means of the telescope, that our presence excited a 
great commotion on the banks, that they became lined with a multitude of 
men dressed in long white clothes, and close below was a large number of 
canoes. The secret was out. We knew then that we had overtaken the 
marauders, and thought with regret that had we been a month earlier we 
might have prevented these ruthless massacres. For one short moment a 
wild idea of revenging those poor outraged people darted through me, but 
then I reflected that these people were subjects of Prince Barghash, and that 
I had no authority to inflict punishment on strangers, nor legal excuse to 
assume to dictate to any person what his conduct should be ina land that 
knew us not, nor acknowledged our authority. Otherwise, had the smallest 
State in Europe or America but acknowledged me as its representative, I 
might have done great service to humanity in one short half-hour on this 
occasion, and when I discovered that there were 2,300 Slaves in that camp, 
principally women and children, I more than ever regretted that my peculiar 
position did not warrant the exercise of chivalry. 

I could see, as I looked upon the mass of human beings fettered and 
manacled in all stages of starvation, that the Arabs felt smitten with a 
sense of guilt. I never saw such a sight, and nothing that I had 
ever seen before had ever prepared me for such a scene as I and all 
our people witnessed in this strange camp on the banks of the Upper 
Congo. 

Fancy a camp about 100 yards wide, and about 300 yards long, with its 
river-side flanked by the open river, and pitched up to the verge of a brown 
clay bank, very steep, about thirty feet deep; its landside protected by the 
doors of the houses, and the cane walls and beams and timbers, and tall door- 
like shields, and gigantic drums ; and within, a body of 300 fighting men 
keeping in manacles and fetters 2,300 naked women and children, their poor 
bodies encrusted with dirt, and grey for want of ablution, all emaciated and 
weary through much misery! Of food they could get but little, having to 
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struggle for what they could get out of a bunch of bananas, or a load of 
cassava roots carelessly thrown amongst them, as farmers’ wives drop scraps 
and slops into pig-troughs. It was like a ravening human kennel, worse than 
four Bedlams emptied of their insane inmates, and herded in a brick field ; a 
rancid efluvium of unwashed humanity pervading the air, a meaningless and 
indistinguishable chatter of wretched mortals filled the ears, the eyes satiated 
with extremest misery. It was a sight I would not care to see again—it was 
a sight to make the angels weep—it was a sight cruel enough to make strong 
men curse and cry ‘ Vengeance on the murderers ! ”’ 

Here was the net result of the burning of 118 villages and the 
devastation of forty-three districts. What was it all for? It was to glut the 
avaricious soul of a man who had constituted himself chief of a district some 
200 miles higher up. Though over seventy-five years old, here he was 
prosecuting his murderous business, having shed enough human blood in 
three months that if collected into a tank might have sufficed to have drowned 
him and all his thirty wives and concubines. 

Those 2,300 Slaves would have to be transported over 200 miles of 
river water in those canoes. They would have to be fed, of course— 
but how feed them with all the country against these sons of Ishmael? 
Then such as could not be fed would die, and the river, God knows, 
was wide and deep enough to receive such. Now, how many of 
those people do you suppose will ever reach their destination? I 
estimate that perhaps 800, perhaps 900 ; and then the rest—why, they die, of 
course. 

This, then, is the latest story we know about the Slave-trade in the heart 
of Africa—not so well told as it might be, not so well drawn, perhaps, as 
some of you might have drawn it had you been there ; but my object is fully 
gained if I can make you sympathise with the object the International 
Association has in view. Wedo not consider ourselves as bound to oppose 
violence with violence. The days of wild and bloody chivalry are gone, but 
we think we can effect our object in a less painful, less arbitrary manner. 
Nay, we have done it already. Our last and farthest station is at Stanley 
Falls, some fifty miles above the scene of misery at the Arab camp, and it is a 
barrier against such devastation so long as itis maintained there. The longer 
we stay there the more we draw to our side of white men with similar ideas to 
our own. Though enough blood has been shed, the people, or such as fled 
for safety to the islands, will return to their districts and re-build their 
villages, and plant their groves of bananas, and over black ruin leafy greenness 
will come again. Under the great trees which spread their broad umbrage 
over the council place the grey-headed patriarchs and elders will assemble to 
drink the wine of their palms from the foaming pots, and little children will 
romp again in conscious security. 

Like the grey-eyed morn smiling on the frowning night, so the peaceful 
days in store for these poor harassed people may be seen each day advancing 
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with promise of safety from the lawless oppressors who robbed them of their 
children, and wrought them so much ruth. 
Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart., made an earnest appeal on behalf of the Anti- 


Slavery Society, and moved :— 

That in view of the necessity for continued exertion on the part of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, in the prosecution of its work, it is the earnest desire of this meeting that 
the British public should give it a sustained and generous pecuniary support. 


The Rev. CHauncy Map es of the Universities Mission to Central Africa 
seconded the resolution, and stated that he had some experience of this 
question, from a residence of six or seven years, mostly in the district between 
Nyassa and the coast, near the Portuguese boundary. He had never taken a 
journey of 70 miles from Masasi (the Mission Station 130 miles S.W. of Lindi) 
without coming across a caravan of Slaves. They might be few or many— 
on one occasion he met one of 2,000 Slaves, in a district called Meto, about 
150 miles from the embouchure of the river Luli‘on the Portuguese seaboard, 
half way between Mozambique and Ibo. These Slaves he afterwards saw at 
Chisanga (on the coast). What became of these poor creatures he never could 
learn. It is a constant mystery what becomes of the thousands of Slaves who 
pass from the interior to the coast, but it is pretty certain they cross the sea 
to the different sugar islands. The original captors of these Slaves in the 
Nyassa district are mainly a portion of the Zulu race called Gwangwara, who 
have settled north-east of the lake, and were originally sent out on marauding 
expeditions by Chaka, the founder of that nation. These Gwangwara 
systematically raid the country for hundreds of miles round in order to supply 
the Slave-traders with Slaves. The speaker, who has only returned within 
the last four months, is strongly of opinion that the numbers of these Slave- 
caravans has in no way diminished, and bore testimony to the truth 
of the picture, so graphically drawn by Mr. Stanley, of the misery produced 
and the utter ruin, moral and physical, caused by the desolating raid of the 
Slave-catchers. 

Mr. Alderman Kine having taken the chair, the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL 
moved, and Mr. Isaac Hoy te seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Hutton for 
presiding. 

Mr. Hutton briefly replied, and the meeting closed. 





An overflow meeting was held in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Hall. The chair was taken by Mr. Geo, Milner, and addresses were delivered 
by Mr. Stanley, Sir Thos. Fowell Buxton, Bart., the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
the Bishop of Salford, and Mr. W.H. Newett. ‘Fhe resolutions passed at the 
great meeting were also adopted here. 








CAPTURE OF A SLAVER IN THE GULF OF ADEN. 
ADEN, Oct. 22, 1884. 
Her Majesty’s ship Philomel has captured a dhow with 150 Slaves on 
board, which will be brought here. 
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SLAVES ON BOARD A BRITISH 
VESSEL. 

Acorrespondent, writing to us from 
Egypt, in October, states that a native 
of Morocco last month landed at Port 
Said with a parcel of 14Slaves, mostly 
females. He interviewed one of the 
attendants and asked him what his 
master was going to do with those 
Slaves, and whether he was aware 
that it was against the law. The 
man said his master was going to 
Jeddah to dispose of them there, and 
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that as he passed them off as members 
of his family nothing was said to him. 
The next day our correspondent went 
to the quay and there saw the 
Morocco merchant and his Slaves on 
board a British ship about to proceed 
to Jeddah! Our correspondent was 
much inclined to try and get these 
Slaves stopped, but he felt that the 
difficulties would be so great that it 
would be of no use attempting it. 

Cannot such scandal as this be put 
an end to? 





FORM OF 


BEQUEST 


TO THE 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 








‘“‘T give to the Treasurer of the Anti-Slavery Society, or to the 
person for the time being acting as such, whose receipt I direct shall 
be a full discharge for the same, the sum of £ 
sterling (free of Legacy Duty) to be applied for the general purposes 
of the said Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my personal 
estate, as is legally applicable to such purpose.” 





FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN 


YOUNG 


WOMEN AND GIRLS. 





To THE READER,— 


The happiness of many thousands of young girls and women is imperilled, and often 
actually destroyed, by the improvidence and wicked selfishness of others; and these young 
creatures, if left without Christian sympathy and help, would be lost both for time and eternity. 


The London Female Preventive and Reformatory Institution was established in 1857, to 


succour young women and girls. 
NIGHT 
girls have been admitted ! 


PREVENTIVE HOMES, REFORMATORIES, and an OPEN-ALL- 
EFUGE, have been opened to help these, and not less than 20,000 young women and 


This year already more than 1,100 applications have been made at the OFFICE, 200, 
EusTON RoapD, and every suitable case has been promptly helped. 

The Committee have more than exhausted the funds placed at their disposal, and now they 
require £2,000 in donations before the end of the year. 

The Reader is earnestly appealed to, to send a contribution towards the required amount, 
that the work may not only be sustained, but even extended. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, LLoyps, BARNET, and 
BOsANQUET (Limited), 73, Lombard Street ; FRANCIS NICHOLLS, Esq. (of the Committee), 


14, Old Jewry Chambers ; or, yours obediently, 


EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary. 





200, Euston Road, N.W. 
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THH PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


The Work contains, in parallel columns, the two English Versions which were published 
1611 and 1881 respectively. 
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HER JOURNALS AND LETTERS. With Selections from his Peaae, ‘ 
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“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.”—Ww. W. Sropparr, F.1.C., F.C.S., City and 
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